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Memorabilia. 





WE have received the two numbers for this 

year of The Virginia Magazine of His- 
tery and Biography, a quarterly appearing 
under the editorship of Mr. William G. 
Stanard. The Virginia Historical Society 
was founded at the end of 1831 chiefly 
through the energy of Dr. Jonathan P. 
Cushing. Until 1892 it flourished through 
good and evil fortune and in various degrees 
of vigour without possessing a home of its 
own; in that year its homelessness seemed 
about to doom it to extinction, when its 
existence was saved by the offer as a gift of 
707, East Franklin Street, Richmond. This 
house was not unworthy of the honour of 
sheltering our learned society and their 
precious belongings, for it had been rented 
by General Lee in 1861, and served him for 
his Richmond home during the war. It 
was in the front parlour here that he received 
the news of Lincoln’s murder. It is a sub- 
stantial brick building of a tolerable size, 
and the structure has been preserved as it 
was when Lee inhabited it. The move into 
it in 1893 brought new life into the Society, 
and a consequence of that very success is 
that for some years the house has been out- 
grown. The library and the collections of 
the Society have been crowded to the point 
of embarrassment, and much anxiety has 
also been endured on the score of so many 
valuable documents being stored in a build- 
ing not fire-proof. ‘‘ Lee House” will yet 
remain for some time the office of the 
Society, and the place where its magazine 


will be edited, but a new central home has 
once more, at a critical moment, been pro- 
vided. This is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander W. Weddell, of Mexico City 
(where Mr. Weddell is American Consul 
General) and will be a house reproducing the 
most striking portion of Sulgrave Manor, 
Northamptonshire, the old home of the 
Washingtons, constructed of the materials 
of Warwick Priory. This new Sulgrave 
Manor, or Virginia House as it is to be 
called, will be joined on to the new house 
of Elizabethan style on the banks of the 
James River at Richmond, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Weddell intend to reside upon Mr. 
Weddell’s retirement, and after their deaths 
the whole property is to revert to the 
Virginia Historical Society. After a some- 
what chequered life-time of near a hundred 





-| years it is to be expected that the Society 


| has all and more than the vitality necessary 
, to sustain so much prosperity, and we may 
| look forward to great services to historical 
| scholarship from such a centre. 


| A BOUT a week ago hope was expressed in 
The Times that, upon the demolition of 
St. Olave’s, Tooley Street, the little grave- 
yard belonging to the church might be 
preserved as a playground. Mr. Andrew 
Taylor writes in reply (v. The Times, July 
26) that the House of Lords inserted in the 
Act regarding demolition, a condition requir- 
ing the tower to be left as it stands, and half 
the site of the church and churchyard to 
remain unbuilt on, and as an open space 
in perpetuity. This part will be that on 
the west. It stretches from Tooley Street 
to the river, and affords the only view of or 
access to the river from Tooley Street. The 
Bermondsey Borough Council are to lay it 
out on the lines of an old English garden 
and to be responsible for its maintenance. 


[X the Morning Post of July 27 are repro- 

ductions of a genuine specimen and also 
of a forgery of Shelley’s handwriting, 
together with particulars of sundry forgeries 
which have been lately going about the world 
to the damage of the unwary. Shelley 
would appear .to be most often attempted by 
this gang of forgers, but Anatole France, 
Hudson, Kipling and General Wolfe have 
also employed their energies. One of them 
has produced the signature of General Wolfe 
on a copy of Gray’s ‘ Elegy.” The writer 
in The Morning Post, who gives this infor- 
mation, explains Wolfe’s association with 
the ‘ Elegy’ very quaintly, and not at all 
as we have been accustomed to hear the 
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incident told. ‘‘ The story,’’ he says, ‘‘. . . 
is that he recited the poem after the taking 
of Quebec, and that when dying [he] said 
‘I would sooner have written that than 
have taken Quebec.’’’ Such absorption in 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ at two such moments would 
indeed be remarkable. 


PS the current Quarterly Review, in an 

unsigned article entitled ‘ The British 
Spirit,’ is a suggestion that it is time the 
national figure of John Bull was re-drawn. 
‘“The spirit of England is no longer to be 
fitly represented by a bluff pre-Victorian 
middle-aged farmer, stolid and burly, whose 
mind is given to the contemplation of acres 


of corn and the plentiful enjoyment of 
Devonshire cider and good red _ beef.” 
The writer goes ‘on to say that the 
revised idea of the national charac- 


ter is difficult to portray: there should be 
hint of recent grim experience, some vision 
in the eyes, and in the face some of the 
cheerful but feeling mirth which made the 
British soldier sing ‘ Tipperary’ as he went 
‘“over the top.’”? Besides there should also 
be expressed ‘‘a genuine simplicity and 
sincerity, with possibly a conscious sense of 
duty done; yet with no cockahoop calling, 
and certainly no desire to crow over the 
beaten adversary.’’ We think Mr. Punch 
wil] agree that this project is really very 
difficult, at any rate, from the point of view 
of a comic paper. We think we have seen 
a good many of these qualities at one time 
or another in the pictures of the old farmer. 
To get them altogether we fancy John Bull 
would have to be drawn as a small boy. 


N The Times of July 24, Mr. Ernest Law 
suggests that the spelling of the place- 
name ‘‘ Leatherhead’’ should be altered to 
follow popular pronunciation, and become 
“* Lethered,’’ thus economising three letters 
and getting rid of an opening for false 
etymology. He would also like to revert to 
old spellings, which correctly represent ordin- 
ary pronunciation, in the case of ‘‘ Gloster,”’ 
** Cissister,”? ‘‘ Twicknam,’’ ‘‘ Bister,’’? and 
‘*Daintry.’’ But do not the people of the 
place call Cirencester ‘“‘ Cissiter ’’ ? 


SOME interesting remarks on the afforesta- 
tion of the Lake district from the pen 


of Mr. T. Wilson Ogilvie appear in The | 


Times of July 26. Naturalists are viewing 
with concern the practice of replanting 
forest acres which once bore native wood, 
with foreign conifers, particularly larches. 


Such trees afford no food for birds, and | 


diminution of the bird population has al- 


_ ready been notified from Thirlmere and other 


places. Representations to the Forest Com- 
missioners from the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, asking that native 
berry-bearing trees should be included in 
their schemes of re-plantation, received a 
guarded but not unfavourable reply. The 
trees to be desired besides the oak and beech 
are yews, mountain ash, bird cherry, wild 
cherry, whitebeam, wayfaring tree, black- 
thorn, hornbeam, wild service, dogwood, 
holly, hawthorn and wild rose, with hazel 
too and arbutus, and birch and sycamore. 
These very names call up a picture of an 
English wood such as we would not give up 


‘for a wilderness of larches. 


READERS may like to note that The 

Times of July 26 gives an account of 
the origin of the annual race for Doggett’s 
Coat and Badge rowed on that day from 
London Bridge to Chelsea. The article 
quotes the will of Thomas Doggett, actor- 
manager, which established the race in 1721, 
and gives a sketch, with quotations from 
sources, of the position of the Thames 
watermen with relation to the Admiralty, 
and some account of the Admiralty barges, 
which were abolished after the passing of 
the Thames Embankment Act in 1862. 
This year the race, which was rowed under 
very difficult conditions, was won by T. G., 
M. Green, of Mortlake. 


()N Monday, July 26, the Roman mosaic 
pavement at Woodchester, Stroud, was 
opened to the public. Its beauty—the rich- 
ness both of colouring and design—has long 
been known to antiquaries; and now that it 
has been carefully and completely uncovered, 
and made available for public inspection it 
should add something to the rather vague 
ideas of the general reader concerning the 
Roman cecupation of Britain. 


[THAT fifth perfect copy of ‘ The Pilgrim’s 

Progress’ which we noticed at ante p. 
38 was duly offered for sale at Sotheby’s on 
July 26. It was expected to fetch about 
£4,000; it was bought eventually, on behalf 
of Quaritch, for £6,800. At the same sale 
was also a Shakespeare First Folio—in the 
original calf binding, and bearing the abbre- 
viated signature of Tom Killigrew, to whom 
it once belonged—which was sold for £1,800. 
The sale included a few good MSS., among 
them J. Petit’s ‘ Justification du Meurtre 
de Louis Duc d’Orleans ’—a fifteenth cen- 
tury piece on 89 leaves (£130). 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


TEXTUAL NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES 
IN ‘HAMLET.’ 
I, 
I. iii., 65. 

Each new-hatch’d unfledged comrade. 

‘Comrade’? is the Folio correction of 
the corrupt ‘‘courage’”’ of the quartos; 
and quite probably the correction was made | 
by Shakespeare himself after the appear- 
ance of Q2 in 1604. 

Many suggestions have recently been ad- 
vanced with regard to the word ‘‘ comrade,”’ 
such as ‘‘ coragio’’ (Gollancz) ; ‘‘ comrague”’ 
(Brett) ; ‘‘ Couvade ’”? (Thompson) ; ‘‘ Cover- 
age’ (Sargeaunt) ; ‘‘cornacchia ’’ (!) (Ross), 
&e. It is difficult to find any valid reason 
or authority for these. It would almost 
seem as if the spirit of Warburton or Jack- 
son were being re-incarnated. It is not as 
if the word had not previously been used by 
Shakespeare, since it is found (accented like- 
wise on the second syllable in I. ‘ Henry 
EV:), UV. 1. 96, 

The nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales 

And his comrades; 
and also in ‘ Lear,’ II. iv., 213, ‘“‘ to be a 
comrade to the wolf.’? If the Prince could 
have his comrades, why not Laertes in 
Paris? Why should not an_ intimate 
chamber companion (the derivative sense of 
the word) be ‘‘ new-hatch’d’’ and ‘ un- 
fledged’ at first? In ‘ Macbeth,’ II. iii., 
64, ‘“‘events’’ are ‘‘ new-hatch’d.”’ The 
metaphor is plain and absolutely Shakes- 
pearian. There is no necessity for any 
change; and it will be surprising indeed if 
Mr. Dover Wilson, notwithstanding his 
careful pleading (see the Times Literary | 
Supplement of Nov. 14, 1919) finds any 
acceptance for his extraordinary ‘‘ cock’s-egg 
cockney,’ even if he lengthens the latter | 
word into the trisyllabic cokenay, which is 
found in Chaucer, e.g. ‘Reeves Tale’ (A. 
4208). 


II. 
I. iii., 70-74. 


*Coftly thy habit as thy purfe can huy 70 
But not expreft in fancie: +rich not 


gaudie: 71 
(For the Apparell oft proclaimes the 
man) 72 | 


| substituted in the F for the 


| station ”’ 


And they in France of the beft ranck 


and ftation 73 
Are of a moft tfelect and *generous 
cheff in that. 74 


So the Folio; Q1 reads: 


And they in France of the chiefe 
rancke and {tation 73 
Are of a moft felect and generall chiefe 
in that: 74 
And Q2: 
And they in Fraunce of the beft ranck 
and ftation 73 
Or of a moft felect and generous, 
chiefe in that. 74 


The Cambridge and Globe editions print: 


Are of a most select and generous 


chief in that; 
the latter obelising the line as corrupt, and 
rightly so. Now, what may be called the 
cardinal corruption of the passage lies in 
the ‘‘chiefe’’ (line 74) of the QQ, which 
is represented by the senseless ‘‘ cheff’’ of the 
F. How it got there, except on the assump- 
tion of a gross blunder of the “‘ surrepti- 
tious ’’ editor of Q1 or of its compositor, 
it is impossible to say. If this ‘‘ cheff’’ was 
intended for ‘‘ chiefe,’’ as no doubt it was, 
it would explain why ‘‘ best ranck’’ was 
‘* chiefe rancke ”’ 
of the QQ, no doubt in order to avoid a 
fancied repetition. 


Attempts of the most unhappy character 
have been made to defend this ‘‘ chiefe ”’; 
a striking example of which may be found in 
Dowden’s ‘ Hamlet’ (Arden Edn., 1899). 
He thinks that if we retain the words ‘‘ Are 
ofa...” ‘‘chief’’ may be taken to mean 
eminence; but if we read, as in his text, 
‘““Are most . .” (expunging “‘of a’’), 
‘* chief ’? means chiefly. And he also quotes 
Staunton’s ‘‘ sheaf,’’ meaning class or set, 
and Malone on the heraldic meaning of 
‘‘chef,’”? the upper third part of the shield. 
Dowden also throws out the still more un- 
happy suggestion that we may retain ‘‘ Or ”’ 
from Q2, and emend “ and,’’ reading, ‘‘ Or 
of a most select, and generous chief in that ”’ 
—Polonius adding to ‘‘best rank and 
those who, though not of the 
““best,’? are yet of a ‘‘select’’? rank. But 
I think it will presentiy appear that 
‘“chief ’’— the original blunder in Qi— 
cannot be supported, and that it is merely 
a corruption for ‘‘choife,’’ the excellent 


‘ 


correction of Steevens, although Steevens did 
not understand the true meaning of the 
passage and apparently did not adopt the 
word in any edition. 


““ Chiefe ”’ is a simple 
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and easy corruption, the long ‘‘f’’ being 
misprinted as ‘‘f,’’ the ‘“‘o”’ as ‘‘e,”’ and 
the ‘‘i’’ and ‘‘o’”’ being transposed. Such 
misprinting is exceedingly common in the 
QQ and F. See, for example, ‘‘ these’’ for 
** those,’’ ‘Hamlet’ I., i., 88; ‘‘ shroudly ”’ 
for ‘‘ shrewdly,” ib. I., iv., 1; ‘‘ fordoos ’’ 
for ‘‘ fordoes,’’ ib. II., i, 103, and many 
others. Instances of the transposition of 
letters are simply numberless, and are very 
frequent in the three texts of ‘ Hamlet.’ 
See, for example, the ‘‘ tennatlesse’’ of Q2 
for ‘‘ tenantlesse,’’ I., i., 115; the ‘‘ retro- 
gard”’ of Q2 for ‘“‘retrograde’”’ in I., ii., 
114; the ‘‘crave’’ of Q4 for ‘‘ carve ”’ in I., 
iii. 20, etc. 

The ‘‘ generall’’ of Q1 may be summarily 
dismissed. It is not only impossible to make 
any sense of it, but so far as I can dis- 
cover, it does not appear in any other text. 


Assuming then that choice, or, as he would 
spell it, choise—that spelling is quite 
frequent—is Shakespeare’s word, how does 
it show the true meaning of the passage? 
What is meant by ‘‘a most select and 
generous’”’ choice’’? It seems never to have 
been pointed out by any commentator that, 
of these two very expressive adjectives, 
‘“ generous’? refers to the antecedent 
“* costly ’’ (70) and ‘‘ select ”’ to ‘‘ rich ’’ (71) 
‘as shown by the asterisks and obeli in the 
above text); so that Shakespeare meant to 
say that men of the highest rank in France 
make choice of apparel which is select in 
point of richness (or quality) and generous 
in point of cost. It may therefore be laid 
down with reasonable certainty that no word 
other than choice, and no meaning other than 
the above can satisfy all the requirements 
of the passage. 


“cc 


Further, is the expression ‘‘ are of a’’— 
in the sense of endowed with a gift of— 
a corruption or not? It is difficult, but, I 
think, quite Shakespearian, just as we have 
it in such well-known expressions as that of 
Poins in 2 ‘ Henry IV.,’ IT., ii., 72, ‘‘ I am 
a proper fellow of my hands.”? It would 
also seem immaterial whether the ‘‘a’’ is 
retained or not. If it is, the first foot of 
the line will consist of 4 syllables, and the 
“a”? must be slurred in pronunciation : 
nevertheless I should prefer to retain it, 
since it appears in all 3 texts, and is sup- 
ported by the rhythm of such a .line as 
‘‘We have with a leaven’d and prepared 
choice Proceeded to you’’ in ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ I., i., 52; 7b. 5, 1, 123, etc. 
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If one felt inclined to offer any conjecture, 
instead of ‘‘ Are of a’’ we could read 
‘* Have ”’ or ‘‘ Wear,”’ either of which makes 
excellent sense and approximates in sound to 
‘“‘are of a’’; whilst ‘‘ wear’’ has some 
support from a passage in ‘The Winter's 
Tale,’ IV., iii., 776, ‘‘ His garments are 
rich, but he wears them not handsomely.” 
But conjecture is needless. 

Henry CuNnINGHAM. 


SUFFOLK CHURCHYARD INSCRIP. 
TIONS RELATING TO OTHER 


COUNTIES AND COUNTRIES. 
(See cl. 222, 256, 313, 421, and ante p. 8.) 
(xxvi.) SURREY. 

109. (Sternfield.) On a bend cotised two 
bendlets wavy (Lugg). Crest: A tower 
with a ladder leaning against the sinister 
side. Tho. Luce of this par. s. of John L. 
of Egham in Surry esq. 28 Sep. 1748 aged 
66; Mary L., da. of John L. of Alburgh 
in Suff. esq., wid. and relict of above Tho. 
L., 19 July 1793 aged 94; Tho. L. of this 
par. esq. s. of above Tho. and Mary L. 7 
Dec. 1791 aged 60. W. end: Mary L. da. 
of above Tho. L. esq. and Mary his w. 21 
June 1811 aged 76. 


110. (Boxford.) Marg’t Roserts w. of 
Rev. Rich. R. of Mitcham co. Surrey, da. 


‘of Rev. Will. Wave formerly of this par., 


interred in grave of her sist. Louisa Carter, 
26 Sep. 1813 aged 45. 


111. (Sproughton.) Hannah Branp dau. 
of Rev. John B., A.M., late R. of S. George 
the Martyr in Southwark, 6 Ap. 1822 aged 
18; Mary B. aunt of above 12 July 1826 
aged 75. 


112. (Carlton Colville.) Eliz. da. of 
Tho. Marsuam of this par. 13 Dec. 1802 
aged 14; Edw. M. late of Brixton in Surry 
bro. of above Tho. M. d. in this par. 1 Nov. 
1830 aged 71. 


(xxvil.) SUSSEX. 


113. (Depden.) A bull passant in a 
border (Coell), impaling on the dexter Three 
bulls’ heads couped (Crofts) and on the 
sinister A fess between eight billets (May) 
Crest: A demi-griffin segreant holding an 
arrow. Tho. Cort esq. of Depden Hall s. 
and h. to Sir John C. knight; he first m. 
Cecily sist. to the Lord Crorts of this co. 
of Suff. by whom he left Frances sole h. to 
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all his lands; his second w. was Anne da. | Scarborough co. York cast away in ye 
| Curlew 15 Oct. 1710 aged 50. 


of John May esq. of Rawmere in Sussex; 
he d. 5 Oct. 1698 aged 57. Erected by his 


-ex’ors Oct. 1699. 


114. (Brandeston.) Mary MELLERSH se- 


cond da. of late John M. esq. of Midhurst, | 


Sussex, d. at the vicarage 11 Feb. 1836 aged 


56; Martha Broapuvurst w. of Rev. Tho. | 


B. vicar of this par. sist. of above Mary M. 
12 Oct. 1840 aged 65. 


(xxviii.) WARWICKSHIRE. 

115. (Wilby.) Sarah Huvrtcuins third 
da. of Rev. Joseph H., A.M., V. of Ansley, 
Warwickshire, d. 
par. 30 Sep. 1803 aged 16. 

(xxix.) WILTSHIRE. 

116. (Beccles.) In Latin.—Eliz. wid. of 

Cha. WHITAKER of Bath eldest da. of Will. 


122. (Aldeburgh.) Will. Porrett s. of 


| Rob. P. of Scarborough mariner 15 Oct. 
| 1710 aged 19. 
123. (Aldeburgh.) Capt. Valentine 


! Power commander of the Prince of Wales 


sloop s. of Mr. Valentine P. of Scarborough 
30 Aug. 1733 aged 27. ‘ 


124. (Reydon.) Will. Boyce gent. late 


of Lowestoft in this co. 21 July 1795; Jane 
w. of above da. of Rob. SELLE esq. of Swain- 
| stead Place in co. York 15 May 1795; Eliz. 


Benton of ? Ruston, Wiltshire; of 12 child- | 


ren she left Charles, Edw., Will., Eliz., and 
Nich.; d. Jan. 1684 aged 68;... 


117. (Henstead.) Anne wid. of Sam. 
Hatxirpay of the city of London wine cooper 
23 June 1743; Apphia wid. of Rich. H. of 
Bradford in Wiltshire gent., da. of Sam. 
and Ann H., 8 May 1755; Apphia da. of 
Rich. and Anne H. 13 Dec. 1738; Mildmay 


may H. 10 Sep. 1767; Rob. H. gent. 3 Oct. 
1772 aged 51; Anne da. of Rich. and Anne 
H., w. of John Amyas, 4 Sept. 1779 aged 
64; John Amyas apothecary of Beccles in 
Suff. 18 Jan. 1780 aged 74; Rev. John A., 
a. late R. of this par. 18 Ap. 1810 aged 
62. 

118. (Wattisfield.) Rev. James Davip- 
son D.D. late R. of par. of Buttermere 
Wiltshire Feb. 1818 aged 67— erected by his 
w. 

119. (Wherstead.) Sarah w. of Tho. 
Barry esq. of Rulidge House Wiltshire da. 
of Cha. and Eliz. Frost 26 May 1820 aged 


(xxx.) YORKSHIRE. 


120. (Cretingham.) A chevron between 
three birds a chief erm. (Sayer). Rob. 
Sayer once minister of this par. 18 Nov. 
1649; Rob. S. eldest s. of above Rob., B.D., 
prebendary of York and R. of Westley in 
Cambridgeshire 17 June 1681 aged 45; Will. 
S. second s. of above Rob. late portman of 
Ipswich 12 Jan. 1681 aged 43. 


121. (Aldeburgh.) Rob. Porrer master 
and mariner late of the ancient borough of 


at the parsonage in this | Youngest da. of Will. and Jane B. d. at 


| Lowestoft 13 Dec. 1807. 


125. (Bromeswell.) Will. Symmonps 24 
y. Drum Major of ye N. R. Yorkshire Mili- 
tia d. in the Camp 4 Nov. 1803 aged 60—put 
down by Lord Dunpas colonel of the reg. 


126. (Creeting S. Peter.) Stephenson 


| Krtcuine b. 13 Mar. 1738 d. 1 Jan. 1811 


served 20 y. as officer in W. Riding militia 


(Yorkshire) under Col. Sir Geo. SaviLe 
| bar’t. Affectionate husband, good landlord, 
| etc. 

127. (Poslingford.) Rev. Cha. Anson 





| Tispatt, b. in co. York, 20 y. a skilled ex- 
C nay | ponent of Greek and Latin at the Grammar 
H. gent. 5 Ap. 1753; Eleanor wid. of Mild- | 


School at Wrexham co. Denbigh and Oswes- 
try, Shropshire, d. at Clare 1811 aged 78. 


128. (Baylham.) Ann RopweEtt, only 
surviving child of Rev. Josiah R., M.A., 
lecturer of the Holy Trin. church at 
Kingston-upon-Hull grandda. of late Mr. 
R. of Little Livermere in this co. and of 
Rev. Kingsman Baskett, M.A., of Pock- 
lington co. York 27 Jan. 1816 aged 24. 


129. (Lhorndon.) Mrs. Sarah TayLevRE 
w. of Rev. Sam. T. da. of Mr. James KirBy 
of Cromer co. Norf. 27 Dec. 1813 aged 70; 
Rev. Sam. T. native of city of York and 
sometime minister of this par. a graduate 
also of S. John’s Coll. Cambridge 14 Jan. 
1824 aged 77. 

130. (Horringer,) Jane Speppine only 
da. of John S. of Mirehouse co. Cumber- 
land esq. d. at Bury 3 Ap. 1820 aged 17. 
Jane only child of late John RuHobEs esq. 
and Hannah his w. of Sarrile [? Savile] 
House, Halifar, 8 Dec. 1826 aged 17. 
[Transcriber’s note: ‘‘ They were sisters’ 
children.’’] 

C. Parrrinee, F.S. A. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PLACE-NAME DESBOROUGH. 
[HE vowel in the first syllable of this an- 


The earliest form of all is ‘‘ Dusten- 
berg’? and that occurs nine times in 
Domesday Book. ‘‘ Dusteberg ’’ occurs once 
therein, and ‘‘ Dosteberg’’ appears in a 
Hundred Roll of 1255. The Feudal Aids 
present ‘‘ Dosteborowe ’’ in 1346 and ‘“‘ Des- 
burne’’ in 1284. ‘‘ Disborowe’’ occurs in 
the ‘ Verney Family Letters’ which were 
published by the Camden Society in 1852; 
and ‘‘ Dysborowe ’’ is recorded in ‘ Letters 
and Papers’ in 1526. 


age. 


others—to Professors Allen Mawer and F. 
M. Stenton, who edited ‘ The Place-Names 
of Buckinghamshire’ last year. 
first county volume issued by the English 
Place-Name Society. Many variants of the 
names of Desborough Hundred and Castle 
are recorded in it on pp. 174 and 207, but 


| (1867). French 1 may either represent older 


, older rv, or older n. Hence there is no 


. in- | need to attach any value to the Angevin 
cient and well-known Buckinghamshire | 
place-and hundred-name varies from age to | 


‘* Dustel ’’ for Old English ‘‘ Dusten.”’ 

We are therefore brought to enquire 
whether Dusta, poss. Dustan, Dusten, Duste, 
is an English personal name. There is not 
a single occurrence of it recorded by the 
late W. G. Searle in his ‘ Onomasticon 
Anglo-Saxonicum.’ Hence we are constrained 
to enquire whether ‘‘ Dusta’’ can be proved 
to be a Germanic name. This question is 
answered by Dr. Paulus Piper’s Index to the 
names in the ‘Libri Confraternitatum 
Sancti Galli Augiensis Fabariensis,’ which 


| were published by him in 1884. These Books 
We are indebted for these instances—and | 


record many thousands of names of Germanic 


| men and women who lived in the ninth and 


This is the | 


tenth centuries; and the Index to them is 
really indispensable to all students of 
English place- and person-names. Unfor- 


| tunately, Professors Mawer and Stenton have 


no consistent effort is made by the editors | 
| i.e. to 592 columns in all, and there is no 
| other Continental Germanic Index of such 


to explain the meaning of ‘‘ Desborough.” 
On the latter page they say that ‘‘ the only 
etymology which can be suggested is that 
while the second element is beorg, the first 
is the second element in the O.E. plant- 
name dweorge-dwostle, duwyrqe-dwysle, 
‘penny-royal.’ This might possibly appear 
as Middle English dustel.’’ This suggestion 
ignores the important facts that the Middle 
English period ran from about 1250 to 1400, 


and that ‘‘ Dustenberg’’ occurs repeatedly | 
In the Great | 


in Domesday Book in 1086. 
Survey en and e for O.E. possessive an are 
among the commonest of grammatical 
variants and the clear and obvious meaning 
of the oldest forms of 
we possess is ‘‘ the berg or hill of someone 
whose name was Dusta.”’ 

According to the editors ‘‘ Professor 
Ekwall suggests that we may have an Old 
English cognate of Old High German 
Dusilo.”” But an English initial D postu- 
lates O.H.G. 7, and, conversely, O.H.G. 
D postulates O.E. Th. 

The forms Dustelberg, Dustleberg, Dustle- 
berewe and Duslebergh are listed and docu- 
mented on p. 174. They are recorded 
between 1194 and 1317, and they may be 
set on one side as merely Angevin, not 
Middle English, mispronunciations of O.E. 
Dusten. The etymological unreliability of 
the French 1 is systematically exposed by 
Professor Auguste Brachet in his ‘ Hist- 


‘* Desborough ”’ that | ees 
iss HAMLET ” IN FOLK-SPEECH.—Your 


not included it in the Bibliographical List 
printed on their pp. xxvii to xxx. It runs 
to 148 quarto pages of four columns each— 


importance and _ utility. 

Given an O.E. Dusta an O.H.G. Tust is 
postulated and in P.P.’s Index, p. 518, col. 
2, there occur the names ‘“ Tusta”’ and 
‘* Tustic.’’ Hence we are authorised to assert 
that ‘‘ Dusta’”’ really is a West Germanic 
personal name and its uniqueness in England 
is outweighed by the fact that it is reflected 
in Upper German documents in accordance 
with phonetic law, i.e. with 7 for D. Hence 


| ‘* Dustenberg,’’ as I have said, means the 


beorg or hill of a man named Dusta. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


interesting notice of Sir Israel Gol- 


'lancz’s book tempts me to hazard a suggestion 


| a substratum of truth in it. 


which may appear very wild, but may have 
Anyone famil- 


‘iar with the West Riding folk must have 
| heard the common expression ‘‘ He played 


| ** running amok.”’ 


| be that it had arisen from 


Hamlet”? or ‘‘ Hamlik,’”? synonymous with 
Had the expression been 
confined to towns the natural inference would 
visits to the 


| theatre: but it is equally common in very 


| peare as the origin. 


isolated districts and backwaters, which 
seems to rule out the theatre or even Shakes- 
I venture to suggest 
that it has a more romantic origin, viz. that 
it has come down through the ages in the 


orical Grammar of the French Tongue’ | folk-lore of these descendants of the Danish 
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invaders: if the Danish language can sur- 
vive so vigorously as it has, why should its 
folk-lore have perished? The expression is 
as common as ‘* Wick as a scoperil.”? Is it 
impossible to believe that the one is as 
Danish as the other? 

W. R. N. Baron. 


EAL FAITHFULLY WITH” =RE- | 
BUKE.”—E. T. Raymond, in his 
‘Disraeli: The Alien Patriot,’ at 


writes: ‘* With 
reformers he dealt faithfully.’”’ This phrase 
seems to be in continual use, and to have lost | 
its earlier implication. Originally it would | 
seem to have started from a combination of | 
three Biblical texts, viz. : (1) Proverbs xxvii. 
6, 7, ‘‘Open rebuke is better than secret 
love. Faithful are the wounds of a friend; 

but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” | 
(2) Ephesians iv. 15, ‘‘ Speaking the truth 
in love.”’ (3) John iii. 5, ‘‘ Beloved, thou 
doest faithfully whatsoever thou doest to the 
brethren and to strangers.’’ This last text 
merely means that Gaius had acted honestly, 
as the context proves (and ef. 2 Kings xii. 
15, xxil. 7; 2 Chron.. xix. 9, xxxiv. 12). 

However misapplied by the originator, pro- 
bably a Puritan, the phrase implied the 
criticism of a professed friend, and not of a 
declared enemy. In its present sense it is 





p. 252, | Western Counties, 1838,’ 
the Liberal and Radical | 


Readers’ aaiies 





Ss ROLAND DE COYKIN.—In Warhion 

MS. 5858 at the British Museum, under 
‘Names of Gentry in all Countyes and 
‘eee Fo. 1. Cornwall and Devon,” there 
| appears “ Reynold de Coykin: bendw ays de 
vj gu. et erm:” (Vide ‘ = Armoury of the 


54.) 
I suggest that the Christian name ‘“‘ Rey- 


|nold”’ is a misreading of ‘‘ Roland.” A 


: 


| descended from 


| 
| 


| kin as of his Manor of Fowyton. 


merely journalese; and is not, I think, to | 


be found in the ‘ N. E. D.’ 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HE NATION’S MEMORIAL TO NEL- 
SON: 
NELSON’S DEATH (see cxlvii. 241).—The 
following is an interesting addition to the 
subject of Mr. Carew’s work, a description 
of which is given at the foregoing refer- 
ence :— 
‘On Monday, when the mould from Mr. 
Carew’s design of the death of Nelson, which 
is to occupy the principal face of the base 


| de Coykin 
THE ALTO*RELIEVO OF | 


| ton as of his Manor of Fowyton. 


of the column in Trafalgar Square, was com- | 


pleted, the molten bronze was most success- 
fully applied to the various apertures, and 
in a few minutes the various portions of the 
principal figure of the composition were 


| Stapeldon’s Register, p 


faithfully secured in enduring bronze. The | 


chief portion of the metal consisted of guns 
taken from the enemy’s ships by Nelson him- 
self. 


The base relief is 14 feet square, and is | 


cast in three pieces, the greatest, the one 


now alluded to, being perhaps the largest is ordered to take into the King’s hands all 


| the | lands and tenements which 


sculptural bronze ever cast in this country ”’ 
(C.O. 59/13, Sept. 12, 1849). 
E. H. FarrBrotHer. 


/knight of the latter name came _ into 
| prominence in Cornwall from 1303-1318 a: 
the second husband of the widow of a 

Daubeny. In virtue of his wife’s dower he 
held the Lordship of half the Manor of 
| Fawton. The other half of the Manor had 
the Suleny family to the 
Welyngtcens. In the following extracts 
from Records (d) and (g) it will be seen 
that ‘‘ Reginald” occurs twice apparently 
in error for ‘‘ Roland.”’ 

(a) In 1303. Hundred of West Wivelshire, 
Cornwall. John de Wylinton and Roland 
de Koykyn hold quarter part of one fee in 
Faweton. (‘ Feudal Aids,’ vol. i. p. 200). 

(b) In 1304 Nicholas de Trenoda died 
holding a ferling of land of Roland de Coy- 
(Calen- 
dar of Inquisitions, vol. iv. p. 204). 

(c) In 1308, Henry de Bodrigan died 
holding a rent in Tregensteg of Sir Roland 
as of his Manor of Fowyton 
and a rent in Carburra of Henry de Welyn- 
(Calendar 
of Inquisitions, vol v. p. 65). 

(d) 21 Dec. 1308, Roland de Quekyn, 
miles, presented John, dictus Chyvaler, for 
ordination. 

On the same date Reginald de Quekyn 
presented John de St. Egidio for ordina- 
tion. 

In 1308-9, Roland de Koykyn (miles omit- 
ted) presented the same two men for fur- 
ther advancement in Holy Orders. *(Bishop 
pp. 447, 450, 458, 460, 


466. ) 
(e) Early in the fourteenth century 
Rolonde de Quengiunus, miles, occurs as 


witness to a grant made by Ranulph de 
Albo Monasterio, no. 601, among Exeter 
Corporation Muniments. (Devon and Corn- 
wall N. and Q. vol. vii. part 1, p. 180). 
(f) In 1318 Richard de Clare, escheator, 


Roland de 





" Edited by | Hingston-Randolph. 
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Coykyn held to the end of his life of the in- | 
(Abbreviatio | 


heritance of Ralph Daubeny. 
Rot. Orig. vol. i. p. 246, 12 Edward II). 

(g) In 1346. Hundred of West Wivelshire, 
Cornwall. 
Daubeny hold a quarter part of one fee in 
Fawinton, which John Welinton and Regin- 
ald de Quynquyns formerly held. (‘ Feudal 
Aids,’ vol. i. p. 213). 

(h) In 1324 an Inquisition about Nicholas 
de Trenoda, mentioning Roland de Coykin, 
was taken. Apparently it is only a confirm- 
ation and repetition of the Inquisition of 
1304. (Calendar of Inquisitions, vol. vi. 
p. 345). 

In Lord Hylton’s ‘ History of the Parish 
of Kilmersdon’ a pedigree of Daubeny is 
given, according to which, Joan, widow of 
Elias Daubeny, received her dower in 1305 
and 
(sic) before 8 April, 1309. 
authority for this? 
of Elias and Joan, was born on 3 March, 
1305 ; so Elias Daubeny died not earlier than 
1 June, 1304. 
Aids’ of 1303 wrongly dated ? 

Is it not more probable that Roland de 
Coykin married the widow of Philip Dau- 
beny, who died in 1294, elder brother of 
Elias Daubeny ? 

What more is 
family ? 


known of the 
F. B. Prripeavx. 
Bushire, Persian Gulf. 


[NSCRIPTION ON BRASS BOWL.—I 

have recently been shown a brass bowl, 
dating, I should say, from the seventeenth 
century, and measuring 16in. in diameter 
across the top. It narrows to 1lin. across 
the bottom, the centre of which is embossed 
and considerably raised. Jnside the bowl, 
round this émbossed and ornamented centre, 


runs the following inscription in raised 
capital letters :— 
AMANTES ALLIGET HIC AURAS SI QUIS 


OBJURGAT AMANTES ET VETET ASSIDUAS CUR- 
RERE FONTIS AQUAS. 

The inscription being circular can, of 
course, be started at any point; but the above 
reading seems alone to fit the metrical 
arrangement of the words. It will be not- 
iced that the hexameter contains a false 
quantity, ‘‘ quis’’ being, of course, short. 

Can any of your readers explain (1) the 
origin and meaning of the inscription, (2) 
the use to which the bowl may have been 
put? It bears no indication of any eccles- 


iastical purpose. Cc. M. P. 


Ralph Welinton and William | 


married secondly Roland de Cumbar | 
Where is the | 
Ralph Daubeny, son | 


Is the entry in ‘ Feudal | 


Coykin | 


JuLy 31, 1926, 


IFTS OF DRESSES TO CHURCHES.— 
In ‘ The Romance of Edinburgh Streets,’ 
| by Mary D. Steuart, it is recorded on p. 8 
that in 1437 James I of Scotland left his 
| six-year-old son, Prince James, in Edin- 
| burgh Castle, while he and the Queen and 
Court went to spend Christmas at the Black 
Friars’ monastery at Perth. There the 
| King was murdered, and the young James 
II became a prisoner in Edinburgh Castle, 
while the Queen Mother, Joan of Beaufort, 
remained powerless at Stirling. But she 
was a woman of resource. She begged Chan- 
cellor Creichton to let her spend a few days 
with her son, and finally as a last request 
besought the Chancellor to permit her to 
remove her rich dresses, stored in the Castle 
in two great ‘‘arks’’ or coffers, in order 
to present them to the White Kirk of 
Brechin, whither she was going on a pil- 
grimage. Creichton granted such a reason- 
able request, and ordered extra mules to take 
them down to Leith. (One of the ‘‘ arks” 
contained the young King James II). 
Would readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly fur- 


| 


| nish other historical instances of dresses 
presented to kirks or churches in Christen- 
dom ? 
G. W. H. 


DWARD MOXON: REGULATION OF 
BOOK PRICES.—In July, 1850, 1,200 
booksellers within twelve miles of the Lon- 
don General Post Office, under pressure from 
the great wholesale houses, formed an asso- 
ciation and signed an agreement not to sell 
books below a certain price—-an agreement 
almost immediately broken. In 1852 a 
second attempt was made to fix the selling 
price of books. Certain booksellers (Times, 
14 April, 1852) either withdrew from the 
Association or refused to join it. Among 
them were Charles Knight, Bentley, Orr, 
Chapman, and Moxon. When the Commis- 
sion, which was asked to consider the prob- 
lem of retail price fixing by the publishers 
(consisting of Lord Campbell, Dean Milman, 
'and Grote) gave its decision against what 
it believed restraint of trade, the Associa- 
tion was dissolved, and a committee was 
appointed ‘‘ to consider the question of the 
system to be in future adopted for the regu- 
lation of the (bookselling) trade,’ and 
Moxon was made a member. Can any 
| reader throw light upon Moxon’s attitude 
and action during this controversy ? 


| Edward Moxon came to London in 1818 
from Yorkshire; he entered the service of 
| Messrs. Longman and Co. in 1821. 


Can 
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anyone give any information about him 
during those three intervening years? Ed- 
ward Moxon, London publisher from 1830 
to 1858, was friend and publisher of Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Browning, Tennyson. 

H. G. Merriam. 


University of Montana. 


UMERAL CHRISTIAN NAMES.—We 
know Una in Spenser, and, from 
Secundus down to Decimus, such names are 
not very uncommon. Trollope, in ‘ The 
Three Clerks,’ makes the Honourable Un- 
decimus Scott the villain of the piece. Vice- 
simus Knox (1752-1821) has the honour of 
a ‘Life’? in the ‘D. N. B.,’ and in the 
year 1924-5 a gentleman with the Christian 
name of Viginti-Tertius was High Sheriff 
of an English County. 

Still, in my experience, such names above 
Decimus are very uncommon. It might be 
of interest to collect instances of other such 
names above ten. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AMBERT AND THE AMERICAN CON- 


STITUTION.—In interesting myself in | 


local history I have run against a problem. 
Major-General John Lambert was appar- 
ently responsible for devising the Instrument 
of Government. When the American Colon- 
ies drew up their constitution, their scheme 
was almost identical with Lambert’s Instru- 
ment. Can any reader furnish a connec- 
ting link? The authorities consulted hesi- 
tate to make a definite pronouncement and 
for want of clear evidence suggest that sim- 
ilar circumstances led the Anglo-Saxon mind 
towards a similar solution: rather than that 
there was any conscious imitation of the 
English model. 

Has a Life of John Lambert ever 


published ? 
W. R. N. Baron. 


been 


HACKERAY AND GREAT CORAM | 


_STREET.—I have seen it stated that 
William Makepeace Thackeray, the novelist, 
once lived in Great Coram Street. Is the 


number of the house in which he resided | 


on record ? 


H. S. G. 


REGISTERS : ST. BENET FINK; 
MICHAEL’S, BASSISHAW.—Can any 
reader state where the registers of these 


two London churches for the years 1730- | 


1800 are to be found ? 
T. W. L. 


ST. | 
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|‘ QEVINGTON ”—A HAMPSHIRE PUZ- 

ZLE.—On 3 June, 1777, Sir Francis 
Mannock, seventh baronet, made his will ° 
as of Sevington, county Southampton. He 
died childless. On 7 Oct, 1786, his brother 
Sir George, ninth baronet, made his will, 
and therein left the ‘‘reversion of the 
Servington [sic] estate, Hampshire,’’ to Mr. 
Thomas Talbot, of Little Ormond Street, S. 
George, Middlesex. Elsewhere this estate 
is called ‘‘ Levington.’? The mother of Sir 
Francis and Sir George was Frances, daugh- 
ter and heiress of George Yate, of North 
| Waltham, Hampshire. Is ‘‘ Sevington ”’ 
| near N. Walsham? It cannot be Steventon. 
Please reply by postcard direct to 

C. Parrrince, F.S.A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


RMS ON AN ITALIAN DOWER 

CHEST.—This has also been described 

as a Cardinal’s robe-chest. It is in walnut; 

date c. 1500; arms without tinctures: A 
bend, thereon three fleurs-de-lis. 

The arms are situated beneath a central 
lock in front of the chest, and at one end of 
the chest is carved a patriarchal cross aris- 
ing from undecipherable initials. Any in- 
formation would be welcomed. 

H. R. Popuam Baker. 


EATHCOTE, V.C.—Can any reader tell 
me if a Captain or Major Heathcote 
| of the 60th Rifles was awarded the V.C. 
during the Indian Mutiny, and give me any 
other information about him ? 
Joun H. Russet. 


‘“NFOGILA APUD SAXONES ”: CROME. 
—A German was professor of botany at 
““Mogila apud Saxones.’’ Where is that? 
Tlis name is given as ‘‘Crome.’”’ Is any- 
thing known about him? 
| W. B. Grove. 
| MHE AMBIBARATI.—This people lived 
on the right bank of the Rhone, near 
Valence. Have they left any trace of their 
name in the locality ? 
W. B. Grove. 


HE STUART ROSE.—Miss Strickland, 
in her ‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ 
| Says:— 

Henry of Lancaster caused the Myosotis 
arvensis, forget-me-not, to be an _ historical 
| flower, like the subsequent fatal flowers, the 
| roses of York and Lancaster and Stuart. 
What was the Stuart rose, and what 
| circumstances are alluded to in this case? 
QUILL. 
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ORTRAIT OF SIR EDWARD HALES, | 
KNT. & BART., 1576-1654.—A portrait | 


of Sir Edward was sold at the dispersal | — 


of the collection of the late Mr. James Wad- | 
morr in 1851. I have an engraving (1822) | 
of it, showing a fierce old gentleman, in a | 
velvet skull-cap, a loose doubtlet and a 
puritan collar, one hand on the hilt of his | 
sword. His glance seems to express all the 
stern republicanism of his tenets. His arms 
are (incorrectly) blazoned in a corner of 
the picture, as are also his age, 66, and | 
the date, 1645. Is anything known as to | 
the whereabouts of the original ? 
Percy HvuLpurp. 

BERKSHIRE VILLAGE FEASTS.—Be- 

before the railway brought our villages 
into touch with the outside world, thereby 
robbing them of a good deal of their primi- 
tive simplicity, the ‘‘ feast’’ was the one | 
all-important event of the year. At Farn- | 
borough, near Wantage, the annual feast 
took place in June. In origin it was pro- | 
bably a commemoration of the dedication 
of the church of All Saints. The ceremony | 
was opened with a service in the church, and 
afterwards entertainments and sports of all 
kinds were provided for the parishioners, 
and the neighbourhood around: joined in the 
festivities. It was customary in early 
times for landlords of certain publichouses | 
to provide hats, etc., to be wrestled for, 
but these contests brought only a few un- | 
practised countrymen to compete. This 
occurred at Farnborough, Hendred, Comp- 
ton, Chilton and other places. Are there | 
any feasts held in Berkshire at the present 
day? Farnborough feast ceased about 1869, 
before the death of the rector, the Rev. 
Edmund Price. 


Leonarp C. Price. | 


“MAPS ’?~SALUTE.—This term is used | 

to describe a salute in the Army and | 

Navy of the United States, and was recently | 

mentioned in The Times. What is its exact | 
application, and its history ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


AEs WANTED: ‘ THEATRICAL POR- 
TRAITS EPIGRAMMATICALLY DELIN- 
EATED.’—A_ publication with this title is 
mentioned by Robert Bell, in his ‘ Life of 
Canning,’ as complimenting Mrs. Canning (the 
statesman’s mother) on her performance of 
Jane Shore at Drury Lane, in November, 
1773. Lowe gives the date of publication as 
about 1775. Can any reader tell me the 
author’s name, and where I can see a copy of 
the work? 
Frep. R. Gate. 
Press Club. 
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BRADSHAWE THE REGICIDE 
(cl. 225, 283, 320, 351, 430, 462). 


M* ANDREW’S note suggests that he has 
missed acquaintance with Earwaker’s 

account of the Bradshawes of Marple, writ: 
‘East Cheshire,’ ii. 69n., 
in a lengthy account of John Bradshawe, 
Earwaker printed, apparently from the MS 
life of Bradshawe by the Rev. John Watson 
in the Bodleian Library, the latter’s state- 
ment that, according to tradition, Brad- 
shawe, when a boy, ‘‘ wrote with one stone 
upon another ’’ :— 

My brother Henry must heir the land, 

My brother Frank must be at his command, 

Whilst I, poor Jack, shall do that 

Which all the world will wonder at. 

Earwaker remarks that this tradition will 
hardly be credited. The lines are (or were) 


| painted on the glass in one of the bedrooms 


at Marple. 

Mr. ANDREW gives inscriptions ‘‘ round 
the ceiling ’’ at Bradshaw Hall. At Marple 
Hall, in 1880, on an oak bedstead was carved 
““He that is unmerciful, mercy shall miss, 
but he shall have mercy that merciful is,” 
and, ‘‘ Love God not gold: sleep not until 
U consider how U have spent the time; if 
well, thank God; if not repent.’”’ (Kar- 
waker, op. cit. pp. 77-8). The difference in 
the Bradshaw Hall and the Marple Hall 
inscriptions is worth noting. 

Surely the mother of the President was a 
daughter of Winnington of Offerton Hall, 
Offer- 
ton is near Stockport, and Earwaker (op. 
cit. p. 108) gives the Winnington pedigree 
under that township. 

It does not seem likely that Bradshawe was 
born at Marple. In 1602 his father and 
mother were living at Wibersley Hall, near 


“cc 


| Marple, and his grandfather was at Marple 


Hall, and Earwaker thinks he was almost 
certainly born at Wibersley. The inscribed 
bed may, of course, have been moved to 
Marple. as Earwaker mentions a second one 
there which came from Wibersley Hall. The 
latter was largely rebuilt in 1658 by the 
President’s elder brother Henry. 
R. S. B. 

At cl. 431 above Sir Thomas May is 
quoted as stating the Rump gave Bradshaw 
the King’s house and parks at Eltham. 
I am in possession of the Poors’ Book of 
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Eltham, 1625-55. (I hope soon to be able 
to return it to the parish to which it be- 
longed.) In the cess made from year to 
year various persons are named as paying 
for the Great Park as tenants of the King. 
After 1648, the Great Park disappears from 
the rate book, and there is no ownership 
mentioned. This looks 4s if Bradshaw not 
only was given the house and land, but was 
also exempted from local rating or, quite 
possibly, as if the inhabitants of Eltham 
were afraid to ask him for the money. In 
the same lists are the ratings for ‘‘ the 
King’s woods.’’ After 1648 the same entry 
occurs, but in that year it is written with 
a caret after ‘‘ King’s’? and above is writ- 
ten ‘‘late.’? A little further on the entry 
appears as ‘‘ The State, their tennants or 
possessors of the late King’s woods.”” On 
the last page is the entry of the first men- 
tion of cricket in Kent, 1654, when sundry 
naughty boys were fined for ‘“ playing 
cricket on the Lord’s day.” 

F. Witiram Cock, M.D. 


‘ROMWELL’S HEAD (cl. 100, 155, 210, 
283, 318, 353, 392, 407, 444; cli. 12, 47). 
—I am content that the argument should 
rest where Mr. Muppiman leaves it; but 
with the natural reminder that any other 
gibbeted head blown down by the great storm 
of 1703 would not be likely to have been 
embalmed, nor to bear a mark exactly where, 
as a contemporary miniature before me 
shows, Cromwell’s well-known wart was. 
W. J. ANDREW. 


As suggested by Mr. Mupprman, I yes- 
terday read the account of the inspection 
of this relic as given in The Archeological 
Journal, vol. Ixviii. Notwithstanding the 
mistakes, pointed out by Mr. MuppriMan, 
I am inclined to think that the head is that 
of Cromwell. As I have never seen the head, 
what I say about it is only an opinion 
derived from looking at the illustrations in 
the above account. 

1. As tothe circular incision: If this is 
an incision only, it may have been made by 
the embalmer to drain off the fluids of the 
tissues. If the top of the skull has been 
removed then the incision is that which was 
made for this purpose. The only difference 
between that and the modern method is that 
the incision, in the old method, goes right 
through the scalp and the saw follows it, 
while in the modern method the incision 
is from side to side rather far back, and 
the tissues of the scalp being severed the 
bone is cut in exactly the same line as in 
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this head. This is now done so that as little 
mutilation as possible shall take place. If 
the calvarium in this head has been removed, 
there may be remnants of sutures round the 
incision. This would strongly point to the 
embalming of the head. When Cromwell’s 
victim’s coffin was opened, the head was 
found stitched to the body, and the stitch- 
ing covered with a black ribbon, thus cor- 
roborating the brutal statement of the sur- 
geon who did it, that he ‘‘ had sewn on the 
head of a goose.”’ The same _ procedure 
appears to have been followed in the case 
of the Duke of Monmouth. I believe there 
is, or was, a picture of him after execution 
which shows the encircling ribbon. 

The interesting account of the seventeenth 
century method of embalming given by Mr. 
Muppiman is practically the same as that 
in the eighteenth century English version of 
Dionis’s ‘ Surgery.’ 

Another most important point is this, is 
there any evidence of the presence of pitch 
or tar on the head? Most of these post 
mortem fragments of judicial dismember- 
ment were more or less boiled, or at any 
rate dipped, in boiling tar or pitch. Pos- 
sibly the embalming process in which the 
preservatives used would have produced a 
tanning of the tissues, made this unnec- 
cessary. 

I think that in this case (and again, I 
state this without seeing the relic) the brain 
was removed. Brain tissue is among the 
first to become thoroughly disintegrated, and 
so requires removal. Though here, there 
are many exceptions known to pathologists. 
Cromwell died, according to the then nomen- 
clature, of a quartan ague. At any rate he 
died of a fever. Now fevers are apt to 
leave the body in an easily decomposable 
state. This would account for the con- 
tinued fermentation of the tissues even after 
evisceration and embalming, and explain the 
early burial. But the embalming was evi- 
dently very well done, as Mr. MuppiMan 
points out in quoting from the account of 
an eye-witness of the post mortem execution. 
The remains of Ireton and Bradshaw seem 
to have been not embalmed, as they were 
much more decayed. The question of decay 
is a complicated one, but it may be shortly 
summed up into two categories: (1) The 
nature of the disease causing death, and the 
age and physical constitution of the indiv- 
idual; (2) The nature of the soil and of the 
coverings of the corpse. 


Those interested in these post mortem 


matters will find much of interest in Orfila’s 
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volumes, and the later works on medical 
jurisprudence. 
F. Witi1aM Cock, M.D. 


P.S.—I would suggest, if it is possible, that 
the head should be submitted to a few 
recognised anatomical professors, who may 
be antiquaries but must be experts. 


This would give us a considered judgment | 


from the scientific point of view. 
P.P.S.—With regard to Pepys’s statement 
that he had seen the heads in Westmin- 
ster Hall, is it not quite probable that 
they were set up inside the hall tem- 
porarily so that people might see and 
recognize them before they were placed 
on the outside where they could not have 
been so closely inspected ? 
F. W. C. 
AMBLING (cli. 27, 65).—In his ‘The 
Diary of William Silence’ (a study of 
Shakespeare and Elizabethan sport) the Rt. 
Hon. D. H. Madden says (p. 259): 
To the wayfarer who had to travel his weary 
miles under such circumstances (i.e., bad 
roads), a horse trained to the easy pace known 
as the amble was almost a necessity. 
away the ambling horse,’ said Blundeville, 
and take away the olde man, the rich man, 
the weake man, nay generally all men’s 
travels; for coaches are but for streets, and 
carts can hardly pass in winter.’ The word 
amble did not then, as now, denote a slow 


and easy trot. It was an artificial pace, in which | 


the horse moved simultaneously the fore and 


hind legs on each side, a mode of progress | 


which may be now studied in animals differ- 
ing as widely in other respects as the African 
camel and the American pacer. In teaching the 


horse to amble the legs on each side were at- | 


tached by means of trammels. Some horses 


took more naturally to this pace than others, | 
notably your Irish hobby, which was there- | 


Tore in much request for ‘an ambling geld- 
ing’ (see ‘Merry Wives’ II. 2. 319). 

In the Household Book of the 5th Earl 
of Northumberland, begun in 1512, we find 
that Lord Percy had 

a gret doble trottynge hors, called a curtal, 
for his lordship to ride on out of townes, 
Another trottynge gambaldyn horse for his 
lordship to ride on when he comes into townes. 
An amblynge horse for his lordship to jour- 
neye on daily. 


tynge gelding to carry his male. 


J. C. Whyte, quoting the foregoing in 


‘The History of the British Turf’ (a most 
inaccurate work as regards racing) gives a 
glossary, part of which runs: 

A gambaldynge horse was one of show and 
parade; from the Italian word gamba (leg). 
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‘Take | 


A proper amblynge little nag | 
for his lordship when he goeth on hunting or | 
hawking. A gret amblynge gelding, or trot-| 


| mill brook, 


JULY 31, 1926, 


| An amblynge horse was one of much the same 
description, but whose more quiet ambling pace 
adapted him especially to the use of ladies. 

William Taplin, in ‘The Sporting Dic- 
tionary’ (1803) says under ‘ amble’: 

The pace in a horse, almost peculiar to coun- 
try people, with poneys and galloways bred 
upon commons. Its ease renders it convenient 
to women and pleasing to children; but it is 
in very little use with any other part of the 
world. 

I do not think horses are taught this par- 
ticular pace anywhere now in the menage. 
I recall one cavalry rough rider training an 
officer’s charger in the riding school to amble 

| by leg pressure only. 


J. Fatrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH, 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


HOLBORN : DERIVATION (cli. 46).—In 

Henry Morley’s edition of Stow’s ‘ Sur- 
vay of London,’ written in 1598, it is stated 
on pp. 42-43: 

Anciently, until the Conqueror’s time and 
two hundred years after, the city of Lon- 
don was watered, besides the famous river of 
Thames on the south part, with the river of 
Wells, as it was then called, on the west; 
with the water called Walbrook running 
through the midst of the city in [sic] the river 
of Thames, serving the heart thereof; and 
with a fourth water or bourn, which ran 
within the city through Langbourne Ward, 
watering that part in the east. In the west 
suburbs was also another great water, called 
Oldbourne, which had its fall into the river 
of Wells, etc., etc. ; 

In the same edition, p. 46, having 
described ‘‘ Langbourne Water, so called of 
the length thereof,’’ Stow says: 


Oldbourne, or Hilbourne, was the like water, 
breaking out about the place where now the 
bars do stand, and it ran down the whole 
street till Oldbourne Bridge, and into the 
river of the Wells, or Turnmill Brook. This 
bourn was likewise long since stopped up at 
the head, and in other places where the same 
hath broken out, but yet till this day the said 
street is there called High Oldbourne Hill, 
and both the sides thereof, together with all 
the grounds adjoining that lie betwixt it and 
the river of Thames, remain full of springs, 
so that water is there found at hand, and 
hard to be Aig, in every house. ; 

In the ‘ New Picture of London for 1803-4, 
by H. J. Sarrett, pp. 109-110, an interesting 
account of the state of things up to 1733 
| is worth repeating : 

The end of Blackfriar’s Bridge now fills up 
| the mouth of what was called Fleet Ditch, 
| which had its entrance from the Thames 
| below Bridewell; it reached as far as Holborn- 
bridge, at the foot of MHolborn-hill, and 
| received into it the little river Fleet, Turn- 
and another called Oldbourn, 
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which gave its name to that vast street. The | “ [‘FFILAGE” AND ‘“ PARFILAGE” 
tide flowed up as high as Holborn-bridge, and (exlix. 261, 301, 340).—I have at last 
brought up arges of considerable burthen-| run to earth the references to the above, 
Over it were four stone bridges, and extensive | |); : mes : 

quays and warehouses on each side. It was | Which 1 was —_— to give in my note - 
deemed of such utility, that it was kept open ; YOUr issue oO Oct. 10, 1925. A very full 
at a great expense, and in 1606, above twenty- account of this tiresome and nefarious 
seven thousand pounds were expended for that | ‘‘amusement’’ is to be found in the 
purpose. Some years after this canal was | ‘ Memoirs of Karoline Bauer’ (London, 1884, 


filled up, and a sewer was formed beneath to . 2€ 
convey the water to the river; the market Remington), vol. ii, pp. 117 to 124. It 


which extends the whole length of the old | Wa 4 disgraceful method for ‘“‘ bleeding ’’ 
ditch, was erected in 1733; and in that year, | young officers, and was first attacked by 
an act was passed to empower the lord Mayor | Mme de Genlis in her ‘ Adéle et Théodore’ 
and citizens to fill up the ditch at their own | (Paris, 1782). In her Memoirs she prides 
expense, and to vest the fee simple of the | jorgelf upon having in that work “ put an 
peead in them: ane Ghee oe °T- | effectual stop to that disgraceful fashion, 

, and no lady has since been seen in society 


9, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, S.W. : spre Ac 
: on’s ‘ Pl N S Pecieed onl] demanding gold for picking from a man. 
Johnson’s ace Names of Kngland a iehk Sin maeee 


Wales’ says this means “ hollow = | 
brook,”’ ‘‘hollow bourne, or burn, or brook ”’ ; OHN MARBECK (cl. 441: cli. 51).— 
or it may also be the “hole of the burn.” There was only = singing Be at 
Wagner’s ‘ Names and their meaning’ and | windsor who introduced negatives into the 
Harrison’s ‘Surnames of the United King- oo vicg (not into the Creed) and this was 
dom,’ both give it as the “‘ brook or stream | Robert Testwood. According to Foxe, he 
in the ‘hollow. ‘ s answered the ‘‘O Redemptrix et Salvatrix”’ 
Ra mee of a brother singer in the choir of St. 
KIRK, OR KIRKE (exlix. 421; cl. 68).— | George’s Chapel with ‘‘ Non Redemptrix nec 
Readers interested in this enquiry may | Salvatrix,’’ the two “striving there with 
be glad to know that the problem of the true | 0 and Non who should have the mastery.”’ 
derivation of the word ‘‘Church”’ is dis- | The story is also told by Gairdner in ‘Lol- 
cussed with a wealth of detail in a delight- | lardy and the Reformation in England,’ vol. 
fully written and beautifully illustrated | ii., p. 389. 
series of chapters of a paper —— Sin W. Ace: 
Cirele and the Cross,’ by A. Hadrian All- | 5 : ie 
croft, M.A., published in The Archeological ICHELANGELO’S MADONNA AT 





Journal, commencing in 1920 (the volume | Th NOTRE DAME, BRUGES (cli. 27).— 

not appearing until 1923), and 1921, a fur- | ae oe eee 

ther series being expected very shortly. | Sader Ke ua 4 me ee ee 
Henry Curtis. | Buonarroti’ vol. i., p. , wherein Mr. 


b | Symonds quotes authentic contemporar 

ERIV ATION OF SURNAME OF | documents ie show that the sti 

MUNDY, MUNDAY, ETC. (cl. 390, | “ Madonna”’ was executed by Michelangelo 

48; cli. 54).—In a section of “Old Somer- | ¢> the order of the Bruges family of 

et’ (Folk Press, 1925), dealing with the | Mouscron. A letter dated 1506 states’ that 

manorial system and the necessity for) arrangements had been made to ship the 
tenants to spend a portion of their time | 


: : ; A | statue to Bruges, and it is quite probable 
P oe on their lord’s demesne, Mr. H. | that it was decpened soon om ih some 
. Palmer says :— 


| little time before Henry VIII ascended the 
The net effect of the system was that the | : a 
more land a tenant held, the more work he throne, and certainly some years before the 


was responsible for on the “ demesne,” and | Dissolution of the Monasteries. There is 
consequently the less time was at his | no mention in Symonds’ book of the interest- 
aeons for —— his —— ee ee | ing legend quoted by your correspondent. 

ie surname “‘ Monday ” must have puzzlec 
a good many enquirers; but if we remember ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


that on some ——_ bes were - Monday ONSPIRACY TO ASSASSINATE WIL- 
men,” men with sma oldings only respon- j : . . 

sible for working on the demesne on Mondays, | R sore a igen sacs -~ ayer 
We see how the more prosperous villains | ng pp (1664- : ) was = -gran woth 
obtained their help, and also find a clue to | the Ambrose Rookwood who was execut 
the origin of the surname. for the Gunpowder Plot, the descent being 


A. L. Cox. ! through the latter’s elder son Robert, whose: 
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the Brigadier. 

An account of the conspiracy is contained 
in Sir Richard Blackmore’s ‘A true and 
impartial history of the conspiracy against 
the person and government of King William 
III in the year 1695’ (2 parts 1723). Lives 
of Prendergast, Barclay, Porter and Rook- 
wood will be found in ‘D. N. B.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


NAPLES IN BECKFORD’S DAY (cl. 
423).—Deamicis. Is this Anne Deami- 


cis or Anna De Amicis, the Italian operatic | 


singer. She was born at Naples about 1740, 
and attained fame in most of the cities of 
Italy. 


success in a role specially written for her by 
John Sebastian Bach. See Burney’s ‘ His- 
tory of Music’ for further particulars of 
her career, and also the ‘ Nouveau Larousse 
Tllustré.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RISPIN AND SCAPIN (cli. 45).—The 
picture in the Louvre to which Miss 
Estetta Wor refers was probably inspired 
by an ‘‘ Imaginary Conversation’’ some- 
what in the style of the French Fontenelle 
(of the eighteenth century) and the English 
Savage Landor (of the nineteenth century). 
I have forgotten the name of the French 
author of ‘Crispin et Scapin,’ but his 
‘*conversation,’’ I understand, appeared in 
a volume published in Paris (about 1721) 
and Amsterdam (about 1730). 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


NTR FRANCIS MICHEL (cli. 29).—Sir 
Francis Michel was a _ monopolist- 
patentee of gold and silver lace, and also, 
I think, of inns and alehouses. Your cor- 
respondent, Mr. H. Askew, will find a 
most interesting account of this most un- 
worthy knight in Ainsworth’s romance, 
‘The Star Chamber.’ He will also see 
references to Sir Francis and his partner in 
iniquity, Sir Giles Mompesson, in J. R. 
Green’s and S. R. Gardiner’s Histories. 
V. E. Hosxtne. 


WHITE CONDUIT HOUSE (cexlviii. 408, 

445, 464).—In The Times quotation 
from its own pages of a hundred years ago, 
this place is mentioned as the gardens in 
which ‘‘ Monsieur Chabert (the celebrated 


salamander) exhibited his power in with- | 


standing the operations of the fiery element.’’ 
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son Ambrose (1622-1693) was the father of | 


She appeared at Covent Garden in | 
1762, and the following year obtained a great | 
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followed with draughts of boiling oil and 
molten lead, is then described, the hero only 
stopping at prussic acid because apparently 
none was ready at hand! ’ 
W. E. G. 


RITAIN’S SMALLEST HOUSE (cli. 44), 
—Conway’s little house in Lowergate- 
street has been described in Daily Chronicle, 
| 19 May, 1922, and 15 Sept., 1924. Another 
very small building is in High-strect, Waver- 
| tree, Liverpool. In London, ‘‘ the smal- 
lest house in the world” is 2, Sherwood- 
street, Golden-square (‘ The Street of Faces’ 
(Charles Vince) 1920, pp. 110-112). Other 
‘“smallest’’ houses are at the corner of 
Wood-street, Cheapside; 1, Hyde Park Ter. 
race; Porter’s Lodge, Clifford’s Inn ; Camp- 
den Hill; Wellington-road, St. John’s 
Wood; 10, Hyde Park Place; Boundary 
| House, near Notting Hill Sta.; 13a, Coul- 
son-street, Chelsea; and ‘‘ The Chocolate 
| Box,’’ Knightsbridge. No doubt in Lon- 
don the cost of ground has created many of 
| these little residences, and has made us 
| familiar with the notice-boards at the en- 
trance to the mews: ‘‘ These frontages for 
j sale, suitable for conversion into bijou 
| residences.”’ 
| J. ARDAGH. 


| 

| POTTEN ROW (cl. 315, 373).—An infor- 

| mative article by Arthur Bonner is in 

| Trans. ‘Lond. and Midd. Arch. Soc.’ N.S. 

| iv. pp. 265-272, 1921. At the end of the 
article are examples of the name in many 

| parts of England. 


J. ARDAGH. 


| MILK CHOCOLATE (cl. 11, 393).—Among 
the Sloane MSS. are ‘ Receipt for mak- 
|ing chocolate, 17th cent.’? (518 f. 31 b.), 
| and ‘To prepare chocolate in the Spanish 
/and English way, 17th cent.’ (647 f. 7). 

J. ARDAGH. 


HE CORONET OF A BARONET (cl. 352, 

411).—A case for inquiry was stated by 

a meeting of baronets held at the Clarendon 

Hotel, Bond Street, London, on May 26, 

1835, of which the fourth branch runs :— 

‘To show that the Baronetage are entitled 
to bear Supporters, Coronets, etc.’’ 

In the report of the College of Arms which 
considered the matter, given on Oct. 41, 
| 1835, this question is dealt with in the fol- 
| lowing terms :— 
| The assertion, in the case of the Petitioners, 
| “ that the Charters of the Royal Founders of 








A liberal and hearty meal of phosphorous | their Order expressly and specially warrant 
washed down with arsenic and oxalic acid, | and empower the King of Arms to assign 
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Supporters and a peculiar n 
Estate to the Baronets,’ requires no com- 
ment, as upon reference to the Letters Patent 
cited, they are found to contain no words 
which could bear such construction. 


This rebuff did not deter the petitioners 
from pursuing the matter further. On July 
15, 1840, ‘‘ The Committee of the Baronet- 
age for Privileges’? was founded. At a Gen- 
eral Meeting of the Baronetage held on May 
14, 1841, it was decided to empower the 
Committee for Privileges to compile a regis- 
ter of Baronets, and in accordance with 
this request the Committee issued certificates 
on vellum, in a form which had been ap- 
proved, to each member of the Baronetage. 

This set forth the privileges they conten- 
ded they were legally entitled to, which in- 
duded: (1) Coat, (2) Supporters, Two 
Equites aurati proper, (3) Crest, (4) Motto, 
(5) Coronet, Mantle, Helmet, Collar of 
S.S., Badge and Wreath as blazoned in the 
Atchievment. 

An exhaustive report of the proceedings 
can be consulted in ‘ A History of the Baron- 
etage’ by Francis W. Pixley, Registrar of 
the Honourable Society of the Baronetage 
(1900). 

H. Askew. 

[We must not in this connection forget Sir 
Vavasour Firebrace and how in his vision of 
baronets in procession, he made them hold in 
their hand a “ coronet of two balls.”—‘ Sybil,’ 
Bk. ii, ch, ii. 

YING FOR LOVE (cl. 390).—There is a 

well-rooted tradition in the County of 
Durham that Mary, only daughter of Wil- 
liam Belasye, the owner of Brancepeth 
Castle, died for love of a neighbouring squire, 
Robert Shafto of Whitworth, on April 6, 
1774. 

This Robert Shafto, who is said to have 
wooed the Brancepeth heiress, threw her over 
for Anne Duncombe, the heiress of Dun- 
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Coronet or Cap of 


| nent. 
' manslaughter, 
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kinsman Henry, Earl of Fauconberg, who 
sold Brancepeth to John Tempest, of Win- 
yard. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


RANDING IN THE HAND (cl. 330, 394, 

' 427),—Lieut.-Col. J. Mackenzie-Rogan, 
in his ‘ Fifty Years of Army Music,’ men- 
tions that it was the practice to brand deser- 
ters on the region of the diaphragm with 
the letter ‘““D’’ and those who were 
drummed out of the army with “ B.C.,”’ 
the latter indicating ‘‘bad character.”’ 

Except for desertion in the army branding 
was abolished in 1829. 

The British Mutiny Act of 1858 ordered 
deserters to be marked on the left side a 
couple of inches below the armpit with the 
letter ‘‘ D,’’ such letter to be not less than 
one inch long. This practice was discon- 
tinued in 1879. 

Prior to its abolition branding had been 
displaced by tattooing with ink or gunpow- 
der 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
branding, especially when the culprits be- 
longed to the better class, was only nominally 
carried out, a cold iron being used. 

A young German, Charles Moritz, who 
visited England in 1782, mentioned in his 
diary the case of a clergyman who fought 
a duel in Hyde Park and killed his oppo- 
He was tried and found guilty of 
and as the German said, 
‘“was burnt in the hand, if that could be 
called burning which was done with a cold 
iron.”’ 

The mad Quaker, James Naylor, who in 


| 1655 claimed to be the Messiah, had his 


‘tongue bored through 


combe Park, whom he married, thus bringing | 


the name of Duncombe into the Shafto 
family. 
It is further said that it is to Mary Bela- 


sye we are indebted for the well-known | 


bishopric ballad of ‘ Bonnie Bobbie Shafto’ 
which ends with: 
Bobbie Shafto’s gone 
Wi’ silver buckles on 
When he comes back 
Bonnie Bobbie Shafto. 


to sea, 
his knee; 
he’ll marry me, 


Shafto squandered a good deal of the | 


money which Miss Duncombe brought to 
him, and died in 1797. 


Miss Belasye devised her property to her | 


and his forehead 
branded ‘“‘B”’ for blasphemer. 

Branding on the most exposed parts of 
the body was repealed in 1707. 

(See ‘Old Time Punishments,’ W. 
Andrews, 1890; ‘Curious Punishments of 
Bygone Days,” A. M. Earle, 1896; ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ eleventh edition. ) 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

‘HURCHES: DOUBLE DEDICATIONS 

' (cl. 171, 229).—What may be given as an 
instance of a double dedication although, per- 
haps, not in the same category as that cited 
by Mr. H. C. Anprews is that of the Saxon 
Church at Escombe, near Bishop Auckland. 
This church, now styled St. John’s, was 
according to some authorities known as St. 


| Wilfred’s. 





As a slight corroboration of the earlier 
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dedication the following record may be 
adduced : — 

‘*Sir Ralph Eure temp. Cardinal Lang- 
ley was seized of an acre and a half of land 
in Escombe called 8. Wilfrid’s acre.”’ 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor, 


(oats FOR IDENTIFICATION (cl. 424; 

cli. 71).—To shew the difficulty of iden- 
tification from a published book, I send the 
following :— 

No. 1 might be Clemsby, Roche, Panfull, 
Broy, Folliott. 

No. 2 might be Chastelon but it might 
also be Johnes or Jones, Ware, Bayles, 
Thomson, Asteley, Higham, De Lisle. 

No. 3 might be Spyne but it might also be 
Glover, Palmer, Bepthorpe, Flynt, Martin, 
Bolington, De Spineto, Duckenfield. Daken- 
field, &c. 

No. 4 might be Breton, Seaton or Mount- 
ney ; but it also might be De La Bere, Eus- 
tace, Dellaber, Tong, Byrde, Pierse. 

No. 5 may be Barke, Barkerolles, Catiff or 
Cayliffe; or it might be Hoton, Durie, 
Holiffe, Walker, Stakepool, &c. 

No. 6 may be Barkerville, Beverley or 
Lucas (the charge should be Hurts not 
Hurls); or it might be Reneu, Huzon, &c. 

To really identify that shield, a long 
search would be involved to prove why these 
quarterings appear in the same shield. I 
amuse myself by identifying arms, and find 
there is much confusion, so many being alike. 
As regards identification I have not found 
Papworth as valuable as I expected. It is 
useful for having the arms arranged under 
charges. Berry first started that idea, but 
small clues often shew to whom the arms 
belonged. An heiress brought in her own 
arms and all heiresses of her family, and 
when quoting arms for identification, often 
a quartered shield is mistaken for an im- 
paled one and vice versa. Papworth is not 
useful as regards Welsh arms. Burke is 
better, but with the name of the possessor 
of a shield Burke is useless. I come across 
many amusing instances of arms ‘‘ adopted ”’ 
through research in books on heraldry. 

E. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


‘“ DARRISTER’S ” ‘TOUR IN QUEST 


OF GENEALOGY’ (cl. 332).—Per- 
haps a clue to the identity of H. Jones will 
be found in the following particulars of the 
relation of Jones, mentioned on pp. 3 and 4, 
of the above work, the friend of John Hamil- 
ton Mortimer. 


His relation’s name was 
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| Thomas Jones, and his address in 1797 was 
| Penkerrig near Builth. 

The Shakespeare MS. Book, of which de- 
tails are given in this Tour, had previously 
' been brought to public notice by communica- 
| tions to the Morning Herald in 1796, to- 
| gether with an account of its first (?) dis. 
| covery. 
G. HripEr Lissts, 


PAMILY OF FIRTH (cl. 443).—See the 
following works :— 

Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 2, 3, 4, 5; 
Clark (H. E.), ‘ Life of Joseph Clark,’ p. 
20; Howard’s ‘ Visitation of England and 
Wales,’ iv. 141; Bax. ‘ Allegations for Mar- 
riage Licences, Surrey, 1673—1770, pp. 209, 
405, 477; Foster, ‘London Marriage Li- 
cences,’ 1521-1869, p. 486; ‘ Harleian 
| Society’s Publications,’ vol. xlv., p. 323 (see 
| also Forth, p. 352); ‘The Yorkshire Parish 
| Register Society Volumes’; Hitching, ‘ Re- 
ferences to English Surnames in 1601, ‘ List 
of Parishes Index. Bongley, Yorkshire’; 
Lower, ‘ English Surnames,’ i. 92, 93, Firth 
is a very retired glen. Out of Yorkshire, a 
— is often a water rather than a ‘‘retired 
glen.”’ 

ALFRED SypNEY LEwIs. 

Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


‘TRONG MEN (cl. 331, 394).—In the 
‘Golden Penny’ for Oct. 31, 1896, and 
four subsequent weekly numbers, there is a 
series of articles ‘‘ Great Feats of Muscle.” 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


()NSLOW SQUARE (cli. 62).—See Loftie’s 

‘ Kensington,’ p. 217, and Chancellor’s 

‘ History of the Squares of London,’ p. 295. 
DE V. PayEN-Payne. 


“T)R. DODD AND DR. JOHNSON ’ (cli. 46). 

—A paper, with the names in reverse 
order, by Sir Chartres Biron, is probably that 
required by Mr. E. R. Warson. ft was origin- 
ally published in the National Review, but is 
more readily accessible in the ‘ Johnson Club 
Papers,’ second series (Fisher Unwin, 1920). 
Other recent articles dealing, for the most 
part, with the same subject, the efforts made 
by Johnson to save Dodd from the gallows, 
are: ‘The Macaroni Parson,’ by A. Edward 
Newton (‘Amenities of Book Collecting,’ 
1918) and ‘Occasional Papers by William 
Dodd’ by a well-known Johnsonian scholar 
(Times Literary Supplement, 7 Dec., 1922). A 
fuller study, from the same skilled hand, of 
the bibliographical problems which the last- 





named article went far to elucidate, may be 
expected in the near future. 
L. F. Powel. 
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The Library. 








England in Tudor Times, an account of its 
Social Life and Industries. By L. F. Salzman, 
(Batsford. 7s. 6d. net.). 

ae book is the result of an exceptionally 

thorough and scholarly study of our 


English era of 1485-1603. In his preface the | 


author says he has endeavoured to draw in 
miniature a representation of the life of a 
great nation during a critical period of its 
history. Within so small a compass it can 
only be a bird’s eye view, but the colours 
that have been chosen, the light and shadow 
that have been made to play about so skil- 
fully, make it a helpful work both to the 
historian and to the layman. This success 
has been achieved in great part by the 
writer’s happy selection of rare illustrations 
gleaned from Museums, Art Collections, and 
from the drawings of artists. The reproduc- 
tion of these pictures and prints does credit 
to the firm of Batsford. 

Those who perhaps have only a superficial 
acquaintance with the reigns of our Tudor 
sovereigns, will find here, in the apt compari- 
sons with modern conditions, much that is 
enlightening. For instance, we are told: “ It 


was far easier for the humblest peasant to | 
have speech with Queen Elizabeth than it is | 


for any ordinary man to obtain access to a 
minister of a Labour Cabinet.” We are 
reminded that the humour of the age as 
betrayed in the performances of Miracle 
Plays, “‘ was usually crude and boisterous, the 
humour of the nursery rather than of the 
drawing room.” In the portraits by Nicholas 
Hilyard the fanciful attire becomes a reality 


to us as we read that the Elizabethan dandies | 


middle of | than average clearness. 


wore breeches “‘as deep as the 
winter,” and so costly that they “‘ would out- 
reach a thousand acres ”—with various other 
typical extracts from contemporary writers 
that show the importance then attached to 
the ownership of land. Other successful illus- | 
trations are the coloured set of Needlework 
Panels of the time taken from the Lever Art 
Gallery at Port Sunlight, and reproductions 
of prints showing military exploits. In 
especial amongst these latter are a battery 
in action, circa 1600, and an early sixteenth 
century gun-boat. 

The work is divided into chapters on “‘ The 
Spirit of the Tudor Age”; “ Life in the 
Country ”’; “ Life in the Town ”; “ Life in the 
Home”; “The Church’; “Adventure on 
Land and Sea.” For new material the account 
of the military side of life, rendered in a 
realistic way, would be hard to beat, and here 
again the comparison drawn in_ regard to} 
modern warfare is of interest. As early as | 
1560, one of the features of the Boer War was 
anticipated in a suggestion that some of the 
ships’ guns should be mounted on wheels for | 
service in the field; whilst yet earlier, in 1514, | 
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a mild anticipation of ‘‘ poison gas ” is hinted 
at in the following extract, ‘ sundry deep pits 
for to have made fumigation, to the intent 
that men upon the assaulting of the same 
should have been poisoned and stopped.” 

The changing conditions of art are dealt 
with in considerable detail, and we are shown 
by telling instances the struggle between the 
native and the invading styles of ornament. 
The De la Warre monument in Boxgrove 
church is a good example of the effort made 
by local craftsmen to catch the spirit of 
foreign art, and one might oneself suggest a 
visit to the small church of Chiddingly in 
Sussex to see an example of what the writer 
alludes to, viz., that, as the classic style 
triumphed, the church monument became 
merely a fine design to commemorate a cer- 
tain person, but thereby the original idea of 
making it harmonise with the building in 
which it was to stand, was lost sight of. Thus, 
the traditional recumbent attitude was aban- 
doned and_ effigies were represented in 
ungainly attitudes, lying sideways, the head 
supported only by the arm. The tombs, too, 
were often made, as in the Jeffrey monument 
at Chiddingly, far too large for the size of 
the church. 

An addition to a_ future 
embrace a bibliography. 


Two Glastonbury Legends : 
St. Joseph of Arimathea. 
Robinson. (Cambridge 
2s. 6d. net.) 

HIS small and inexpensive book is really 

a masterpiece of its kind. The subject 
itself has an unfailing attractiveness; the re- 
cords concerned are among those which lovers 
of the Middle Ages study most deeply and 
affectionately, and the ever instructive pro- 
cess of the development of tradition may be 
followed at Glastonbury with something more 
It would be imper- 
tinent to praise the Dean of Wells’s handling 
of this material in regard to criticism and 
scholarship; but a competent scholar might 
yet have made a dull heavy work of it. and 
Dr. Armitage Robinson, by his simple and 
easy style, and by the combination of firmness 
of outline with fulness of matter, has given 
these pages a literary quality which it cannot 
be out of place to appreciate. 

e two legends in question are of com- 
paratively recent growth, that is, neither of 
them was known to William of Malmesbury, 
the first historical authority to whom we can 
go back. His account of Glastonbury makes 
its sanctity begin with the building of the 
little church of wattles, for which some 
claimed that the Lord’s disciples were its 
founders. This church, the oldest in the land, 
was preserved and honoured till in 1184 it 
perished in the great fire which consumed the 
whole monastery. The fire is of much impor- 


edition might 


King Arthur and 
By J. Armitage 
University Press, 


| tance for the growth of the Arthurian legend 
| of Glastonbury, for in the course of their 


struggle to re-erect their monastery and re- 
trieve its fortunes by use of the sacred relics 
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interred within their ground, the monks were 
»rought to the discovery of the tomb of King 
Arthur and his Queen. Their search for this, 
whatever its immediate occasion, must be con- 
nected with identification of Glastonbury and 
Avalon, an interesting point in the develop- 
ment of the story. The legend of St. Joseph 
of Arimathea goes back for us principally to} 
John of Glastonbury, who, writing at the end ! 
of the fourteenth century, worked into his nar- | 
rative the material added by later hands to 
William of Malmesbury’s book. It is remarkable 
that the old Glastonbury tradition about St. 
Joseph does not make mention of the Grail, 
though it accepts the story, told in the book 
called ‘ The Holy Grail.’ of the miraculous shirt 
on which the voyage of the disciples to Britain 
was made. Instead of the Grail—which never 
received ecclesiastical sanction as authentic— 
the Glastonbury monks give St. Joseph the two 
silver cruets, filled with the blood and sweat 
of the Lord, which appear on his arms and 
in representations of him. 

Besides the main body of the work which 
gives the legends, their origin, and the use to 
which they were put, we have a series of valu- 
able additional notes of which the five most 
important are 
bury,’ and 
Arimathea.’ 


‘the Grave of St. Joseph of 


A Century of Dorset Documents. By J. M. J. 
Fletcher. (Dorchester F. Longman.) 


‘HIS is a paper read by our valued corres- 
pondent, Canon Fletcher, before the Dor- , 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
He treats a “subject made to his 
A mass of documents, not long ago, 
neglected in a_ state of damp and 
the Muniment Room in Wimborne 


set 
Club. 

hand.” 
reposed 
dirt in 
Minster. 
endared, indexed and gathered together into 
five MS. volumes. The earliest date from 
1557, and they range up to 1670 with a few 
beyond that year. They mainly have to 
do with the Consistory Court. These docu- 
ments form the matter of the paper before us. 
They are wills, inventories, church accounts, 
presentments and citations and penalties, with 
records relating to the clergy and the church- 
wardens. The most interesting sections are 
those which illustrate enforcement of the 
obligation to attend service and hear preach- 
ing, when the preacher was one Thomas Nor- 
man, who aroused dislike, and the presentment 
of different people for offences against the 
Church. In 1599 the Churchwardens present 
for the offence of bringing cakes into church 
at a baptism. This was only an offence on 
such an occasion, otherwise cakes brought 
into church were held to be blessed, and were 
sold as such to the profit of the church. Was 
this custom prevalent elsewhere? Is it to be 
connected with the ancient Catholic custom, 
of blessing and distributing bread at mass, 
which one may still find observed in country 
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‘The “ old Church ” at Glaston- } 


They have now been arranged, cal- | 
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places in France’, Several of the other offences _ 
are curious. Candn Fletcher gives two or three 
of the forms to be recited by penitents when 
contessing their sins on the stool of penitence 
in church. 


Episodes in the History of England. By 
Arthur J. Ireland. (Longmans, 6s. net.) 


HESE fiftéen “épisodes—preceded by an in. 
troduction yn the Birth of Britain—are 
taken from the centuries ending with the Nor. 
man Conquest. A third of the whole, and even 
something more, is devoted to the Britons: a 
proportion which may account for some 
curious omissions. A history of these cen- 
turies without mention of Edwin, Oswald, Wil 
fred or Athelstan, in which Dunstan hardly 
makes appearance and Bede is no more than 
alluded to, while the Druids are dealt with 
at no little length, and a whole chapter is de- 


‘ voted to Boadicea betrays selection made with 


not quite sufficient regard to rea] and vital 
importance. In themselves the episodes are 
well set out, in readable English, commendably 
free from mere literary tricks, and equipped 
with all the available details. The story of 
Senlac in particular may well stir even those 
already familiar with it. The necessary in- 
formation about foreign affairs is well caleu- 
lated and well introduced. The portraits of 
characters are on the traditional lines, and 
by this we mean nothing derogatory. 





CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 33, col. 1, 1. 16, for ‘“ Yayton ” 
read Yapton. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer 
privately. j 

ApprRovep ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


queries 








OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors. 
First Editions, &. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. ; 





NFORMATION WANTED about the family 

of VERNON who owned one of the three 
Manors of Coatgs in Gloucestershire, between 
1363 and 1463. Richard Vernon was Lord of 
this Manor in 1363; another Richard in 1463. 
Also wanted the ancestry of John LUCY, 
Lord of another of the Manors of Coates iD 
1361, and the names of his children.—JoaN 
Disney THORPE, Coates Manor, Cirencester. 


— 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 


Jycombe, in the County of Bucks. 








